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THE CIRCULAR, 
Is published on Tuesdays, Thursdays, and Satur- 
days. The topics which have heretofore chiefly oc- 
cupied its columns, and which will still be the main 
elements of its most serious discussions, are com- 
prised in the following schedule of doctrines and 


measures : 


SALVATION FROM SIN, THE GIFT 
of the Gospel. 
‘‘ Thou shalt call his name Jesus: for he shall save 

(Matt. 1: 21.) 





his people from their sins.” 


THE SECOND COMING OF CHRIST, 
A. D. 70, or ‘immediately after’ the Destruction 
of Jerusalem, at the clase of the Bible record 
and the apostolic age. 
“* Verily I say unto you, There be some standing 

here which shall not taste of death, till they see the 

Son of man coming in his kingdom.” (Matt. 16: 28.) 


THE KINGDOM OF GOD, FOUND- 
ed in the invisible ‘ Mansions’ by Christ and his 
followers 1800 years ago, and now being extend- 
ed to this world and hades, uniting three worlds 
on the plane of the Second Resurrection. 
“Thy kingdom come, thy will be done on gantu 

AS IT IS IN HEAVEN.” (Matt. 6: 10.) 


COMMUNISM, AN INSTITUTION 
of the Holy Spirit—the Social Order of Heaven. 
«* All mine are thine, and thine are mine.”—Jesus 
Christ. 


DELIVERANCE FROM DISEASE 
and Death, foretold by the Prophets, fulfilled 
by Christ. 
‘* He will swallow up Deatrn in Vicrory.” Isaiah. 


SUMMARY THEOCRATIC PLATFORM. 


Sovereignty of Jesus Christ, dating from his 
Second Coming, A. D. 70. 

Co-sovereignty of the Primitive Church, raised 
from the dead at the Second Coming. 

Unity of all Believers, in this world andin Ha- 
des, with the one Kingdom in the Heavens, 

Resurrection of the Spirit, abolishing Sin and 
Selfishness. 

Resurrection of the Body, overcoming Disease, 
renewing Youth, and abolishing Death, 

Community of Property of all kinds, with In- 
spiration for distribution. 

Dwelling together in Association, or Complex 
Families. 

Home Churches and Home Schools. 

Meetings every Evening. 

Lord’s Supper at every Meal. 

Free Criticism the Regulator of Society. 

Horticulture the leading business for subsistence. 

A Daily Press, divorced from Mammon, and 
deyoted to God. 














While these are the main topics of The Circu- 
Jar, it nevertheless is not a Religious or Social- 
ist paper merely, i. e. to the exclusion of other 
matter, but will embrace inits scope whatever is 
progressive and inspiring in Science, Literature, 
Art, and the News of the world, interpreting events 
from a spiritual point of view, and in their relations 
to the great Providentiai movement of the times. 

The Circular employs in its. preparation no hire- 
ling service, but is edited and printed by the family 
of the Brooklyn Commune, and is offered to those 
who desire it, (as the gospel is,) 


WITHOUT MONEY AND WITHOUT PRICE, 


trusting its support tathe cause it advocates, and 
the voluntary contributions of itsreaders. With the 
prospect of growing to a Daily issue, it seeks the 
full cooperation, literary and editorial, as well as 
pecuniary, of all who sympathize with its objects. 

J Those who prefer to pay a definite price for 
the paper, instead of receiving it asa free gift, may 
send $3,00 for the yearly volume, 

Address “The Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y.” 





WANTED FOR THE CIRCULAR, 


Well written articles on all subjects of interest, in- 
cluding Personal Confessions of Christ, and Faith 
Experience; Discussions of Communism and Practi- 
cal Reform; General Correspondence, and Reports of 
News, &c. &c. By writing for The Circular, its 
friends will realize its highest value—making it an 
occasion of improvement both ways, in giving and 
receiving. Let it be a Community Parer—an organ 
of the true-hearted every where—growing up in 


PUBLICATIONS 
FOR SALE AT THE OFFICE OF THE CIRCULAR. 
[The Publishers offer ‘Books and Pamphlets ror 


saLe, that they may have the means of offering The 
Circular as a FREE GIFT.) 


Ba Just published, a Book for Students of theHigher Law, en- 
titled— 
BIBLE COMMUNISM ; A Compilation from 

the Annual Reports and other publications 
of the Oneida Association and its Branches ; 
presenting, in connection with their History, 
a summary view of theor Religious and Socrai 
Theories. 128 pages, octavo. Price 50 cts. 
Printed and published at the office of Fe 
Circular, Brooklyn, N. Y. 

Extract from the Introduction to Bible Communism. 

«* The head-waiters of the Brooklyn Commune and 
purveyors of The Circular, being under a pledge of 
some two years’ standing t)» issue the Fourth An- 
nual Report of the Oneida Association, which pledge 
they have not hitherto had time and means to fulfill, 
and being subject, in their official position, to many 
calls for the First Report of that Institution, which 
they cannot answer, (the original edition having 
been long ago exhausted,) propose in this work to 
combine the substance of the three past Reports, 
with such other matter from The Circular as will 
be necessary to make it asummary substitute for all 
the Annual Reports; and so acquit themselves of 
further obligation in the premises.” 

Contents of Bible Communism. 
PART L—MATTERS OF FACT. 


Location of the Oneida Association. Number of 
members. Mansion House. Historical sketch. Re- 
ligious views. Form of government. Religious 
exercises. System of Criticism. Schools. Theory 
of the Rights of Property. Treatment of matrimo- 
nial and parental relations. System of Free La- 
bor. Agriculture. Manufactures. Cost of liv- 
ing. Conditions of membership and withdrawal. 
Branch Associations, at Brooklyn, N. Y., Newark, 
N. J., Wallingford, Conn., Putney and Cambridge, 
Vt. Health of the Association. General condi- 
tion of morality and prosperity. 


PART I.—SOCIAL THEORY. 

PRELIMINARIES. 

BIBLE ARGUMENT.—Cuaprter I. Showing what 
is properly to be anticipated concerning the 
coming of the Kingdom of Heaven and its insti- 
tutions on earth. 

Cuarter II. Showing that Marriage is not an 
institution of the Kingdom of Heaven, and must 
give place to Communism. 

Cuarrer II]. Showing that Death is to be abol- 
ished in the Kingdom of Heaven, and that, to 
this end, there must be a restoration of true 
relations between the Sexes. 

Cuarrer IV. Showing how the Sexual Function 
is to be redeemed, and true relations between 
the sexes restored. 

Cuarrer V. Showing that Shame, instead of be- 
ing one of the prime virtues, is a part of origi- 
nal Sin, and belongs to the Apostasy. 

Cuarrer VI. Showing the bearings of the pre- 
ceding views on Socialism, Political Economy, 
Manners and Customs, &c. 

Cuarren VII. A, concluding Caveat, that ought 
to be well noted by every Reader of the fore- 
going Argument. 


PART IU.—DOCTRINAL FOUNDATIONS. 
ConstituTIONAL Curis- 
Pauw’s Views 


Criticism or CurisTENDOM. 
rianity. THe Brsie on MarriaGe, 
or Marriace. Law or ADULTERY. 


APPFNDIX TO PART III.—Cortnoquy on Mar- 


RIAGE,. AND SLAVERY. 


The Berean; A Manual for the help of 
those who seek the Faith of the Primitive 
Church: anoctavo volume of 500 pages.—- 
By J H. Noyes. Price, $1,50. 

The Berean contains free, outline discussions of the great 
Religious topics of interest: Salvation from Sin, The New 
Birth, The Second Coming, Resurrection, Origin of Evil, Our 
Relations to the Heavenly Church. Abolition of’ Death, Con- 
deneadion of Life, &c. &c.,.—treated strictly according to Bible 
evidenze. ynt developing many new and interesting conclu- 
sions, differing widely from those of* the old Theology. All 
who wish to understand Biste Commenism—its. constitutional 
basis. and prospects of success—showld acquaint themselves 
with the contents of this book. 


The Circular; Complete Files of Vol. 1, 
(Weekly,) $1,00; and of Vol. 2, (Semi- 
Weekly,) $2,00. 


The Perfectionist; (Bound;) Vols. 1, 2, 


and 3: and Tne Wrrness, Vol. 2. Price 
$1,00 per Volume. 





Salvation from Sin, Explained and Defen- 
ded. By J. H. Noyes. Price, 6 1-4 ets. 


Annual Reports, (Second and Third,) of the 
Onerpa Association. Price 12 1-2 cts. 


Bax The above Publications may be sent by mail to any part 


ASSOCIATED COMMUNITIES, 


at 
Oneida, N. Y. Newark, N. J. 
Brooklyn, N. ¥. | Wallingford, Ct. 
Putney, Vt. Cambridge, Vt. 
HAVING A COMMON INTEREST IN ALL THINGS. 


Business Cards of the Communities. 


HE ONEIDA COMMUNITY HAVE ON HAND 
for sale, the following productions of their 
Gardens, Mill, and Work-shops, viz : 


NURSERY FRUIT TREES, 

Consisting of— 

APPLES, the most approved varieties. 

PRARS, do. (Standards & Dwarfs.) 

CHERRIES, 

PLUMS, 

PEACHES, 
Isabella Grape Vines, 


Choice varieties. 

&e., &e. 

STRAWBERRY PLANTS, 

Of the following varieties :--Burr’s New Pine, Large 
Early Scarlet, and Hovey’s Seedling. 

PIE PLANTS; (Myatt’s Victoria.) 


GOOD WHEAT FLOUR, 
Usually on hand at the THE FLOURING MILL, 
in barrels and sacks; also Buckwneat Fiovur, in 
sacks—-Inptan Meat, Freep, &e. 


RUSTIC FURNITURE, 
Consisting of Rustic Chairs and Seats, of various 
kinds; Tables, Stands, and Flower Vases; Frames 
for vines, creepers, &c.; besides a variety of other 
Garden Furniture. 

STEEL TRAPS, 
Of various sizes and descriptions. 


IS? Orders for any of the above articles, ad- 
dressed to Jonathan Burt, Oneida, N. Y., will be 
promptly attended to. 

T&" The PRINTING OFFICE of the Commu- 
nity is in cendition to receive orders for ordinary 
kinds of Job Printing. 


Raspberries, 





HE PUTNEY COMMUNITY HAVE USUALLY 
on hand and for sale at their Grist-Mill, 
EXCELLENT FLOUR, 
recently manufactured from new wheat, at the Com- 
munity Mills, Oneida, N.Y. Also, 
CORN, RYE, AND OATS, 
at the usual pricos. 
Tue Mixx has recently been put in good repair, 
and is.now doing the-regular business of an ordinary 
Grist-mill, with satisfaction and dispatch. Corn in 


the ear crushed and ground at the usual rates. 
BAKER & HALL, Millers. 





Community Machine-Shop. 


os 


WILLIAM R. INSLEE & (€0., 
MACHINISTS, 
Hedenberg Buildings, Newark, N. J. 











W. R. L. & Co., manufacture Printing Presses, (for copper- 
plate and letter-press printing.) Jeweler’s Tools, Machinists’ 
Lathes, &c. &c. ; and are prepared to execute orders for ma- 
chinery generally. 

WM. R. INSLEE. 


ABRAM C. SMITH. 








Dish for Farmers. 
We are indebted to Fowlers and Wells for 
a neatly-printed copy of Horace Greeley’s Ad- 
dress. before the last annual State Fair of Indiana, 
which they have lately published in pamphlet 
form. The Address contains much wholesome 
advice to farmers. We annex some specimens, 
that may be of service to our readers: 
ROTATION OF CROPS. 

“ We all know that a field of one hundred acres 
entirely devoted during five successive years to a 
rotation of Corn, Oats, Clover, Potatoes and’ Wheat 
respectively, would yield a far greater product than 
would that same field if divided into five equal 
parts and each devoted to some one of these pro- 
ducts for five years in succession. Experience 
had settled this, before Science was allowed to 
say anything about it. When at last interroga- 
ted, for the reason or law that underlies this fact. 
Science made answer that each plant requires and 
exacts its peculiar nutriment, and that this is rel 
atively if not absolutely exhausted by growing 
that crep on the same land year after year. It 
may be-that the five plants above named all re- 
quire Lime, Potash, Phosphorus, Ammonia, Car- 
bon, &c., which, beside Water, are the chief ele- 
ments of vegetable structure; but, if so, they 
require them in very unequal proportions or quan- 
tities. Grown each on its own twenty acres 
throughout the five years, one will have exhaust- 
ed the Lime, yet have an abundance of Phospho- 
rus left ; another will have absorbed all the Potash 
in its division, yet hardly tasted the Lime; and 
so on; while, had the hundred acres been sown in 
rotation or succession entirely to one and then to 
another of these crops, or had the five been alter- 
nated from portion to portion with each succeed- 
ing year, they would all have yielded abundantly, 








power and edification, with their growth in God. 





of the country, or may be obtained by application at any of the 
Communes. 





any single element. Experience affirms that the 
rotation of crops has taken far more from the soil 
than the adverse system, which Science unhesita- 
tingly corroborates, and adds that, while rotation 
has taken more from the soil, it has nevertheless 
left it in better condition to bear future harvests ; 
and this Experience will in due time ratify and 
establish.” - 
SUB-SOILING AND DRAINING. 

“We know that the roots of most plants will 
descend to moisture, no matter how dry the sur- 
face, if the earth beneath them is porous, mellow 
and inviting. Hence we realize the immense im- 
portance of Deep Plowing; and, after doubling our 
teams and sinking our deepest plows to the beam, 
we summon to our aid the Sub-Soil implement, 
and go down a depth beyond that of any single 
furrow. But we soon find that the pulverization 
of the sub-soil, thus attained, has no permanent 
effect ; that the water that leaches down to it set- 
tles it into a compact, solid mass, which the roots 
cannot penetrate ; and all our sub-soiling needs to 
be done over again. The remedy that readily 
suggests itself is the freeing of the sub-soil from 
water by drains sunk below it, say three to six 
rods apart, and filled half way up with pebbles, 
with flat stones forming a sort of culvert, or; still 
better, laid with draining-tile or hollow brick, 
placed end to end, and forming a continuous chan- 
nel from the highest part of any slope or grade to 
the brook which drains it. And now the sub-soil, 
supposing the drains well made and the drainage- 
way sufficient, is readily freed from any water set- 
tling into it, and long retains the porous and per- 
meable character communicated to it by deep 
plowing. Of course, this does not exhaust the 
good effects of Draining. The sub-soil, thus loos- 
ened and freed from excessive moisture, becomes 
a source of food as wellas drink to the plants 
growing above it ; for that it is capable of feeding 
plants, no one, who has observed the rank vegeta- 
tion growing out of the earth thrown up by drain- 
ing or digging, can doubt. Instead of beiag like a 
slough in wet weather and like a brick in dry, the 
sub-soil retains sufficient moisture to cheer the 
plants, but too little to indurate itself. And the 
mean temperature of the soil, hitherto lowered by 
the constant evaporation of the water contained 
in the sub-soil, is raised several degrees by the 
sun’s rays, no longer counteracted by the evapo- 
rating process—at least, not tv any such extent 
as before—so that the plants grow more luxuri- 
antly, mature more rapidly, and so are earlier out 
of danger from frost. And besides this, the con- 
stant passage of currents of air through that por- 
tion of the drain not occupied by water—and each 
drain should have an opening at its head as well 
as at its mouth—is an additional source of fertili- 
ty through the chemical combinations it insures.” 
FRUIT-CULTURE US. FLESH-EATING. 


“There is not now one grape-vine or fruit-tree, 
except of the coarsest and commonest kinds, where 
there should be twenty, taking one State with an- 
other ; and one consequence of this is an enormous 
and perilous consumption of flesh as food, to an 
extent unknown in other countries. We are na- 
tionally surfeited with pork and tainted with 
Scrofula, not because we are so fond of pork, but 
because, for an important portion of each year, the 
majority of our population can get little beside.— 
“The foolishness of preaching” will never suffice 
to correct this aberration; for men who werk 
must eat, though their food be not the best; but 
give us an abundance of the choicest fruits and 
vegetables, with farmers who know how to grow 
them, and truly educated housewives, who delight 
in preparing and serving them, and we shall enjoy 
health, elasticity and longevity to an extent now 
unknown. A flesh diet is the dearest, the least 
palatable and the least wholesome, and all that is 
needed to wean men from it is the presentation of 
a better. To secure this, we need only farmers 
who will féel a just pride in having the best or- 
chards and gardens—who will surround, not mere- 
ly their own dwellings, but those of their tenants 
and helpers also, with choice; trees ; and who will 
plant and keep planting. until good fruit shall be 
so abundant that it can be no longer an object to 
steal it.” 


The Good Time Coming. 


We were shown the other day a stove heat- 
ed with gas, and the simplicity and beauty of 
the process suggested a host of bright anticipa- 
tions. We have steam to whirl us where we 
will, over the face of the earth, we have light- 
ning to carry our messages ; why not gas to do 
our cooking, and make a summer atmosphere 
in our house at Christmas? The stove was 
the small eylinder kind that are commonly used 
for eoal—of course a much more elegant thing 
could be made, and should be, for the reception 
of such a dainty spiritual fire. The gas-pipe 
coming up threngh the floor, passed into the 
lower part of the stove, and there fed about two 
dozen burners-—a beautiful flaming circle, ere- 
ating instartly an amount of heat that left no 
doubt of its practical application to all purposes 
where heat is desired. Now, thought we, the 
housekeeper’s gone days are coming! * * * 








yet left no portion of the soil utterly robbed of 





Think of such a black, dirty thing as coal 
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trailing into every neat, pretty house, and there 
giving sullenly, with smoke and gasand dust 
and ashes, such service as we force it to render ! 
For all the world like Caliban’s to Prospero— 
but we can outdo the magician ; not only ban- 
ish our ugly servant from before our eyes, but 
make them answer our daily cal] at the same 
time. We see nothing chimerical in the idea 
of keeping the unsightly, rebellious thing in 
its native hills—there let it labor and groan in 
the purifying furnace, and belch forth Stygian 
smoke at its own wild will, while we take hold 
of the beautiful, ethereal result evolved from 
all this turmoil, and conduct it under the green 
silent earth into all the homes of the land. 
The economical view of such an arrangement 
will soon be seriously caleulated—leaving the 
heavy materia] substance of the coal where na- 
ture has placed it, and taking away instead the 
spirit of it, its light and heat, comparatively so 
easy of transfer. 


The present cost of heating a stove such as | 


we saw, is three cents au hour, but if the use 
of it became general, the cost could be much 
reduced. Or, acheaper gas could be manu- 
factured, giving more heat and less light ; but 
to that arises the objection of an entirely sepa- 
rate set of pipes. * All these considerations, and 
many more, will suggest themselves to ingen- 
iousminds, A totally different kind of appara- 
tus will be required, offering a wide field for 
tasteful invention. Cooking stoves may be 
made in the most delicate and beautiful pat- 
terns, and with an agent so neat and certain in 
its operation, it wil! be quite a different thing 
for ladies to cook the dinners for their families. 
If the oven is to be heated, turn on the gas—— 
that is all, and regulate the whole process of 
baking, boiling and roasting without soiling 
your fingers, and with the nicety of a mathe- 
matical demonstration. What an ideal perfee- 
tion of cleanliness will then be possible. Speed 
the day !—-Saturday Evening Post. 





Some late visitor at Oneida has been writing his 
impressions of the place to the Boston Cultivator, 


as follows: 
From the Roston Cultivator. 
The Oneida Community. 


Mr. Editor :—A few weeks since, in my ramb- 
lings, it was my privilege to dine with a company 
of persons in Oneida Co., N. Y., styling themselves 
the “ Oneida Community.” The community con- 
sists of about one hundred and twenty persons, 
men, women and children, all living in one build- 
ing and having all thingsin common. They gain 
a sustenance principally by their garden of six or 
eight acres, which they cultivate with much skill 
and care, and it much resembles the gardens of the 
Shakers at Enfield, N. H. Their fruit and vege- 
tables are equal to any that Ihave seen. Their 
buildings are scrupulously neat and tasteful, and 
their grounds beautifully arranged and ornament- 
ed with rural chairs and seats, in the manufacture 
of which they excel ; specimens of their rural work 
are now on exhibition at the Crystal Palace. 

They consider it a pleasure to labor, and when 
it becomes irksome, they leave it and seek for 
pleasure in the library, or in conversation, in 
which they excel. In religious belief, they are 
Perfectionists, and they believe that thev are ap- 
proximating to perfection, and that soon they will 
be enabled to overcome disease and death, and 
banish from their midst the ills of life. They pro- 
fess to love all alike, and to have no tenderer feel- 
ings towards one than another, though one mother 
acknowledged that she had a little different feel- 
ing towards a bright-eyed, rosy-cheeked boy of 
four years, her only son, than she had to the other 
children! When asked if their numbers increased 
very fast, one replied, “Slowly; we believe in 
making our numbers better instead of larger.”— 
They say they are happy, and I doubt not the ma- 
jority are comparatively so, having but little care, 
and obeying the laws of health so well, that they 
have but very little sickness. 

It is their opinion that the Golden Age is now 
dawning upon the world ; that the apex of perfec- 
tion will soon be reached, and man, having brush- 
ed away the murky folds of disease and death, 
willl bask in the sunlight and pleasures of a sec- 
ond Eden forever! For the present, at least, I 
leave others to speculate. '  Orts. 





Tur Licut-Hovse.—* We remember,” says one, 
“to have read a traveller’s conversation with the 
keeper of the light-house at Calais. 

“The watchman was boasting of the _brilliancy 
of his lantern, which can be seen ten leagues at 
sea, when the visitor said to him, ‘What if one 
of the hghts should chance to go out ?’ 

“Never! Impossible!’ answered the watch- 
man, with a sort of consternation at the bare hy- 
pothesis. 

**Sir, he said, pointing to the ocean, ‘yonder 
where nothing can be seen, there are ships going 
hy to every part of the world. 
tay burners were out, withm six months would 
*ome a letter—perhaps from India-—perhaps from 
some place I never heard of—saying that such a 
night, at such an hour, the light of Calais burned 
dim; the watchman neglected his post, and ves- 
sels were in danger. Ah, sir! sometimes on the 
dark nights, in the stormy weather, I look out to 
sea, and I feel as if the eye of the whole world 
were looking at my light, Go out! burn dim! No. 
never!’ ”—Houston Telegraph. 





If to-night one of 
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{== The Mercantile Library Association have 
applied to Thomas Carlyle to deliver a Course of 
Lectures in New York. His answer has not been 
received. 
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Street Preacher’s Benefit. 
| The arrest of the street preacher, noticed in our 
last issue, did not fail to attract general attention. 
The city press commented upon the occurrence 
freely. It being understood also that Mr. Parsons 
| would repeat the attempt to hold forth on the 
/next Sabbath at the same place, the interest to 
witness the issue between the people and munici- 
pality became general, not only in the cities of 
New York, Brooklyn, and Williamsburgh, but in 
Philadelphia; from which city, we were informed, 
not less than fifteen hundred mechanics and others 
came on to aid, in case of necessity, those who 
were reported to be debarred from the right of 
free discussion. Wishing tu judge for ourselves 
of the character of this movement, the writer, in 
company with others, wended his way on Sun- 
day morning to the place designated. On arriving 
there, we found that not less than a thousand peo- 
ple had already come together, and extemporane- 
ous speakers were improving the time, although 
Mr. Parsons’ appointment was not to come off till 
2 o’clock P. M. 

About one o’clock could be seen in the streets 
leading to the grounds, thousands of men approach- 
ing the place of interest; and at three o’clock, ac- 
cording to the best calculation we could make, not 
less than from twenty to thirty thousand people 
had come together. At the hour appointed, Mr, 
Parsons ascended a temporary platform, and as 
soon as recognized, received a hearty applause.— 
He said he was not a clergyman—had never been 
to college, &c., but claimed to be a preacher of 
righteousness. His discourse was common-place 
talk on morality and religion, not omitting to give 
Popery a fair share of criticism, for its baleful in- 
fluence cn those who were under its power. 

It was not however the preaching of Mr. Par- 
sons merely, or of any one else, that attracted so 
vast a multitude to that cold and dreary spot, to 
stand for hours in the open air; but the spirit in 
the hearts of freemen had been aroused by the 
alarm given, that free discussion had been sup- 
pressed without the least provocation, by the mu- 
nicipal authorities of the city of New-York. Few 
indeed were the words spoken, even by the ora- 
tors of the occasion, when compared with the un- 
uttered, but unmistakable thoughts that were 
burning in the hearts of the multitude, signifying 
by their presence there, a determination to stand 
by and pretect the rights of every man, be his sen- 
timents what they may, in freely uttering them. 

There was no occasion, however, to carry their 
purposes of rendering protection into execution, 
as there was not the slightest indication of inter- 
ference with the freedom of speech. Street meet- 
ings were triumphant, and no attempt, we venture 
to say, will hereafter be made by the police or any 
body else to interfere with the out-door churches. 


| 





‘A Home for All.’ 


Messrs. Fowlers and Wells have recently is- 
sued a work by O. S. Fow.er, entitled ‘A Home 
for All: or the Gravel Wall and Octagon Mode of 
Building—new, cheap, convenient, superior, and 
adapted to Rich and Poor,’ &c. 

This book contains some valuable original ideas 
which we have no doubt will be of service to 
many builders. The octagon or circular form of 
building, is demonstrably the most economical, as 
enclosing the greatest amount of space for a given 
extent of wall; and it seems to combine several 
other values, with reference to light, convenience 
of interior arrangement, and especially in satisfy- 
ing the artistic idea of unity. The Gravel Wall 
hypothesis also looks well, and we have no doubt 
has been experimentally verified to the author’s 
satisfaction, in his residence at Fishkill. But we 
have understood that in attempting to build houses 
of this material at Modern Times, the socialist 
village on Long Island, the experiment in one or 
two instances failed. This may have been owing 
to injudicious management, or ignorance of the 
right method of construction. (The reader will 
understand that the Gravel Wall is composed of 
mixed parts of lime, gravel, pebbles, and larger 
stones—first compounded together in the mortar- 





ing, where it is said to harden into a wall of perfect 
stone. ) 

The author, while avowing himself not an advo- 
cate of Association, adduces in the course of his 
argument some very convincing reasons in favor 
of it. The title of his book, ‘A Home for All,’ is 
suggestive of Association, as this certainly is the 
only social method by which so desirable a re- 
sult as Homes for all can ever be attained.— 
How are the masses to enjoy the spacious and 
convenient houses here described, when probably 
a majority of the population of the world own 
no houses at all, but live by the leave of a land- 
lord, that is, by renting? And what prospect is 
there under the present competitive, selfish and 
isolated system of society, when even the rich are 
limited to a comparative minimum of life’s wealth 
and worth, that the condition of the poor will be 
any different? A Home for All! Yes: that will 
be when men have civilization and wit enough to 
unite—when they cease to be spiders and become 
bees—and probably not before. 

Mr. Fowler demonstrates at large, the law 
of economy as applied to the size of houses, and finds 
it immensely in favor of the associative scale of 
building, and against the small houses of isola- 
tion. The following extract shows the interest- 
ing result of his calculations on this point: 

LARGE AND SMALL HOUSES. 

A small house, compared with its room, 
costs much more than a large one, and is much 
less comfortable, because, first, it requires more 
wall to inslose it, as compared with its number 
of square feet. Thus, a mile below St. Charles, 
Il]., is a one-story stone house, ten feet square, 
and its walls one foot thick. Of course, it is 
8 feet square inside, and cortains 64 square 
feet to 40 feet of outside wall, or about one 
and a third feet of wall to every square foot of 
room. Now, a house 20 feet square inside 
gives 400 square feet of room to cighty feet of 
wall, or five feet of room to 1 foot of wall, 
which is more than 350 per cent. more inside 
room, compared with its outside wall, than the 
ten feet house. But a 40 feet house gives 
1,600 square feet to 160 feet of wall, or 10 
feet of inside room to every foot of outside wall. 
Observe, reader, some NINE TIMES more room 
in the large house, compared with its outside 
wall, than in the small one! Verily, are not 
these small houses more expensive, compared 
with the room they yield, than one would sup- 
pose? One eighty feet square, gives 6,400 
square feet for 320 feet of wall, or 20 feet of 
inside room to one foot of wall, which is fifteen 
times more room in the large than small house, 
compared with its wall. It would, then, take 
ONE HUNDRED of these 10 feet houses to give 
as much room as is given in one 80 feet house. 
To present this in a tabular form, omitting 
thickness of walls: 
Outside Wall. 


Sized House. Square Feet. 


10 feet takes 40 feet, gives 100 inside room. 
20 “ 80 o “ 400 “ 

40 sed 160 “* “1,600 

80 * 320 “ “6,400 * 


Now reduce these by division to their lowest 
denominations equally by cutting off their ci- 
phers, and we have the following proportions : 

1 2 4 8sized house. 


1 2 4 16 outside wall. 
1 4 16 64inside room. 


Observe the Law here involved. While the 
increase of wall is 1. 2. 4. 8, that of capacity 
is FOUR TIMES greater, or 1. 4. 16.64. By 
increasing the wall only from 1 to 8, you in- 
crease the room from 1 to 64. That is, the 
wall of the 10 feet square house is sixTry-FrouR 
TIMES more expensive, for its room, than one 
of 80 feet ; or deducting thickness of wall from 
all, above ninety times. In other words, 
ninety dollars go no farther in making the out- 
side walls of a 10 feet square house, than one 
dollar goes in making one 80 feet square. Of 
course, this does not reckon the partitioning of 
the large house, yet inside partitions are far 
less expensive than outside walls. 

But see with what force this law applies to 
large and small rooms. A bedroom, 7 by 9, 
takes 32 feet of wall, yet gives only 63 feet of 
room ; and if only 7 feet ceilings, 441 cubic 
feet of air; whereas, one 20 feet square takes 
80 feet of wall, and gives 400 square feet of 
room, or Over SIX TIMES more room in propor- 
tion to its wall, or six rooms in one; and if 13 
feet high, gives 5,200 cubic feet of breathing- 
timber, or almost twelve to one. Now, what 
will be the additional cost of this large room 
over the small one? It costs no more for doors 
and windows, for one of each will serve the 
large just as well as the small one; and only 
two and a half times more studding, lathing, 
base-boards, and plastering, and not two and a 
half times as much labor ; for it takes no more 
time to Jay out, or mark off, the large than the 
small room, or to strike 20 feet lines than 7 or 
9, no more trouble to erect the scaffoldings for 
placing them, or for lathing or plastering, and 
not much more time, when once at it, to stud, 








bed, and thence shoveled to its place in the buld- 


or lath, or plaster. Of course you have six 











times as much floor and ceiling, yet it takes 
much less labor in proportion, and wastes much 
less stuff to lay a large floor than a small one. 
od *~ - ” * Sad * * 

Another advantage of a large over a small 
house is, that outside wall costs far more in 
proportion than inside, and still another, that 
having less surface, it receives and evacuates 
less heat and receives less cold. Thus, asa 
house 15 by 25 has only about four square feet 
per one of surface, whereas one 40 feet square 
has 10. Of course the former in a very hot 
day becomes twice and a half times as hot, and 
in very cold weather evacuates fire-heat, and 
receives out-of-door cold, twice and a half 
times faster than the large one. In a large 
house the sun shines on only a small part of 
any one room at a time, the other walls of the 
room being sereened from the sun’s rays by 
adjoining rooms. A like principle applies to 
cold, and to one and five-story houses. 





Fruit-Culture. 

Mr. Gree.ey, in that portion of his agricultu- 
ral address which we publish to-day, expresses the 
opinion that fruit, in its future excellence and 
plenty, is to supplant flesh-eating in the dict of 
mankind. We agree with this view, and in fact 
it enlists at present a special share of Community 
enthusiasm. 

All the signs of the times are in its favor. The 
inspiration and success that have attended fruit- 
culture, and the extent of its development within 
the last twenty-five years, appear about as remark- 
able as the facts of steam progress. We expect 
the final prevalence of fruit over animal food, not 
as the result of ascetic and legal formalism, but as 
one of the most natural developments of progres- 


sive civilization. 

The savage eats flesh, because he has no fruit 
and but little grain. His food is chiefly the half- 
cooked fresh meat of animals just slain. The 
next stage brings in the art of preserving meats 
by means of salt, and a more general reliance on 
grains, but with fruit still inferior and scarce.— 
Gradually, with the progress of refinement, more 
attention is paid to fruit-culture—improved kinds 
are introduced, and plenty is so far secured that 
most people can enjoy as a luxury the different 
varieties of summer fruits, during the few days 
that they are each in season. 

So far as this our present civilization has ad- 
vanced. What remains tobe achieved is the 
greater abundance and diffusion of fruit, the per- 
fecting of its quality, and particularly the Art of 
preserving it. When these points are secured, 
we shall have revolutionized the conditions of 
barbarism, and in perfect independence of the 
necessity of flesh-eating, men will g:adually yield 
to greater attractions and dispense with it alto- 
gether. 

In relation to the art of preserving fruit, which: 
seems to be the final attainment in the case, we 
were greatly interested in the specimens we have 
lately seen in this line, from the North American 
Phalanx. Science, we are assured by these ex- 
amples, is developing the means by which pears, 
peaches, grapes, tomatoes, and those delicate sum- 
mer fruits which have heretofore been so transient 
and perishable, may be furnished for the table at 
all times, and in the perfect condition, as to taste 
and flavor, that distinguishes their best season.— 
We are glad to see, also, that success in this de- 
partment goes with Association. Horticulture is 
the natural companion of Communism. 





FOR THE CIRCULAR. 
A New Word for Communists. 


Mr. Epiror: In turning over the leaves of the 
Dictionary lately, my eye casually fell on the word 
Crenosy*—which means, according to Webster, “a 
place where persons live in Community.” The 
word Cenobite is derived from the Greek koinobi- 
otes, which signifies a community man—from koi- 
nos, common, and bios, life, bioo, to live. A Cenobite, 
therefore, is “one of a religious order who live in 
a convent, or in community ; in opposition to an 
anchoret, who lives in solitude.” And cenobitic, 
or cenobitical, means “living in Community.”— 
(See Webster’s Dictionary, quarto edition.) 

Having never noticed this word in The Circular, 
or your other publications, I take the liberty tc 
propose it for adoption into the nomenclature of 
all who have cenobitical tendencies. 


— CENOBITE. 
* Pronouneed Ce-no-by. 








Putting Off Crying. 


Reading in the Circular an anecdote of a little 
boy who was diverted from crying by some amus- 
ing occurrence, brought to mind an incident in 
Community life. 

A lady, who, in judging faults in her character 
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had come under a spirit of discouragement, was 
tempted to retire from the family circle and in- 
dulge in a fit of crying. 
so, because crying was disreputable in the family; 
—besides her services were needed ir Community 


business, and she concluded that she would defer 


her tears until the next day, when she would be 
at leisure, and not likely to be missed by the fami- 
ly. The next day found her without any dispo- 
sition to cry. Her temptation had given place to 
a rejoicing spirit, and heartily did she thank God 
for Community life, which shut her up to faith, 
and to ‘behaving herself seemly.’ * 





Circularia. 

In God’s mind, the place we live in is nothing: 
he does not regard us as citizens of New-York, or 
any other State—he looks at our spiritual local- 
ity, and that is, at the quality of our spirits, 
which determines our citizenship in heavenly 
spheres. Now there is an element going out as 
the soul of the Circular, that is constituting a 
spiritual province, so to speak, of which the read- 
ers are citizens. They do not live in Brooklyn 
or Oneida, Massachusetts or Connecticut, Canada 
or Virginia, but in Circularia. here are persons 
scattered over the face of all those local provinces, 
who are spiritual citizens of Circularia, who meet 
and mingle in the element that goes forth in con- 
nection with our paper. 

To give a geographical idea of Circularia, we 
may say it lies on the borders of the New Jeru- 
salem. It is bounded on the south by that city, 
which is near the sun; on the north we think by 
Hades, which is a cold world; on the east by the 
old world perhaps, and by the new on the west. 
Or it may be described as a triangle, situated be- 
tween three worlds, the New Jerusalem, Hades, 
and this world. The rapping spirits talk about 
the sixth and seventh and even the fortieth sphere, 
but there is one sphere—a growing sphere—which 
they have not yet discovered. 

It isa high calling, to furnish a medium in 
which the pure-hearted may come together and 
find fellowship. This is the hope and ambition of 
the Circular—to minister the heavenly spirit, in 
which the flesh is crucified, and righteousness, 
peace and joy in the Holy Ghost abound. 





Fire in Brooklyn. 

This morning, between three and four o’clock, a 
fire occurred in Columbia-st., by which a conspic- 
uous block on the Heights—consisting of eight 
dwelling houses, and known as “ Colonnade Row” 
—was burned to the ground. The fire originated, 
we were told, in the basement-story of a house at 
the end of the “ Row,” corner of Middagh-st, and 
spread with such rapidity that the firemen were 
unable to check it. The buildings were costly, 
and the occupants probably belonged to the wealthy 
classes. The loss, we hear, is estimated at not 
less than $150,000. 

Probably, in the absence of anything better, the 
seven or eight genteel families thus turned out of 
their homes, and the owners of the houses, and 
the community at large, will seek consolation in 
the reflection that all was insured. But what 
kind of consolation is this! Who would be driv- 
en and scared out of his house thus unceremoni- 
ously for ten thousand dollars! Moreover, the 
idea that the system of insurance really pre- 
vents loss, is altogether a delusion. There is just 
as much loss to the country at large, of actual 
wealth, as though there were no insurance.— 
Insurance only distributes the loss, The only 
real insurance against such losses, is to PREVENT 
THEM ENTIRELY; and this can be done only in 
one of two ways, viz., either by making buildings 
absolutely fire-proof, or by filling them from roof 
to basement with good prudent people, who will 
watch them more effectually than any number of 
city mercenaries can possibly do. Wego for both 
of these methods, and intend as fast as possible to 
insure our own buildings, first, by making them 
of stone, brick or iron, and secondly, by stuff- 
ing them with men and women of such quality 
and in such numbers that a free fire will be im- 
possible. 





For the first time this winter, the streets of the 
city are covered with snow—it having fallen last 
night to the depth of two or three inches—and 
the children are having a gala-day of it, snowball- 
ing, sliding down hill, &c., &e. 





The arrival on Saturday last at Portland, 
Me., of the Screw Steamship Sarah Sands, the 
pioneer of another line of steamships between 
Europe and America, was received with gene- 
ral demonstrations of rejoicing. The line is to 


She was ashamed to do 


Isolation opposed to Improvement. 
A passage occurs in an article ina late No. of 
The Circular, on the “ Permanence of the Chinese 
Government,” that deserves attention. After sta- 
ting that the constant policy of that government 
has been to produce, by a system of “ strict sur- 
veillance and mutual responsibility among all 
classes,” a state of complete isolation, and that it 
has succeeded in this to a wonderful extent, the 
writer says :— 
‘Thus with a state of society at times on 
the verge of insurrection, this mass of people 
is kept in.check by the threefold cord of respon- 
sibility, fear, and isolation, each of them 
strengthening the other, and all of them depend- 
ing upon the character of the people for much 
of their efficiency. Since all the officers of 
government receive their intellectual training 
when plebians, under these influences, it is easy 
to understand why the supreme powers are so 
averse t0 IMPROVEMENT and to FOREIGN INTER- 
coursE—from both which causes, in truth, the 
state has the greatest reason to dread lest the 
charm of its power be broken, and its scepter 
pass away.” 
The case of China offers a good illustration 
of a general principle. Let any one look over 
the world, and he will see on the one hand, 
that in all those countries where free communi- 
cation is kept up with other nations, there is also 
found a lively interest in improvement; and on 
the other hand, where improvement is active, 
there will be seen a corresponding desire for for- 
eign interchange. The two principles go together, 
and act reciprocally. 
The case of Russia is similar to that of China 
and Japan, though perhaps less marked. The 
genius of her institutions is intensely hostile to 
improvement of any kind, and to foreign inter- 
course, It is true that within the last half cen- 
tury or thereabouts her government has been 
compelled by the course of events and the pres- 
sure of destiny, to allow improvement to some 
extent, and also foreign intercourse; but these 
innovations are in direct contravention to her 
constitution, as it may be called, and contain the 
seeds of a revolution that must inevitably result 
in the overthrow of her institutions and form of 
government. 
The fact that when a nation evinces a desire to 
extend her commercial relations it is evidence that 
an improving spirit is at work, will explain the 
interest so generally felt in the movements during 
the last year or two of some of the South Ameri- 
can Republics towards opening the rivers Amazon 
and La Plata to the commerce of the world.— 
These movements, and others of a similar charac- 
ter in other parts of the world, though insignificant 
perhaps in themselves, are yet very interesting as 
evidences of the breaking up in some measure of 
national prejudices, isolation and exclusiveness. 
It may be thought that we as Communists are 
seclusive; but this is not true. We go for for- 
eign intercourse; but first and principally with a 
nation better than ourselyes. We go for free 
communication and full conjunction with the na- 
tion. of Primitive Believers resurrected and or- 
ganized at the Second Coming of Christ, 1800 
years ago; and ultimately with all those from 
whom we can get good. Instead of retreating 
into Shaker-like seclusion, we expect to maintain 
the most active sympathy and affinity with all 
progress and improvement. 





Gradual Perfection. 


The gospel plan leads us to fix our standard of 
reform according to absolute truth and perfection, 
without reference to present short-comings—ex- 
pecting to ‘warp up’ to it gradually. The false 
habits and present weaknesses of men should not 
be allowed to prevent them from clearly seeing 
what their condition ought to be. And as expec- 
tants of entering heavenly society, their ideal of 
purity, the standard which they make ‘ the hope 
of their calling, cannot be placed too high. The 
doctrine of ‘Christ crucified’ authorizes them to 
believe that they shall be purified us he is pure. 

The gospel method of reform is a combination 
of immediatism and gradualism.. Itimmediately 
places before men a true standand, and then al- 
lows of their gradual approach to it. Thus, self- 
condemnation is precluded. Firmly fastening the 
attention on a state of perfection as ‘the hope of 
our calling, toward which we constantly tend, will 
give us a justified feeling in view of our present 
attainments and condition. Self-condemnation in 
reference to this matter is generally the result of 
reaction from legal efforts at instantaneous reform, 
which is a hopeless task. Men can never be re- 
leased from any evil possession or false habit by 
‘cutting right down through it’ at one blow. The 


feelings ; we have t believe and confess it on the 


amiss, to the emperor. 
of checks, a report or schedule is made out every 
three years, of the merits and demerits of all the 
officers of the Empire. 
ion given in this report, officers are elevated 
or degraded so many steps in the scale of merit, 
like boys ina class, and whenever they issue 
an edict, are required to state how many steps 
they have been advanced or degraded, and how 
many times recorded.” 
triennial schedule of. official merits and demer- 
its, all the high officers of state are under the 
necessity of confessing their faults to the govern- 
ment, whether chargeable to their own conduct or 
to that of their subordinates, and request pun. 
ishment. 


EXAMPLES OF PRAISE AND CENSURE BY 


ficc, has knowledge and attainments of a re- 
spectable and sterling character, and bas shown 
himself public spirited and intelligent in the 





evil; and this process, which consists in the dis- 
covery and application of truth, requires time for 
its accomplishment. 





Analects. 


[A friend sends us the following selections from 
his reading : | 


----Our trials from the devil’s oppression 
may become a source of immense advantage to us. 
When we find ourselves pushed from a satisfac- 
tory position, the first tendency is to regret, and 
simple resistance: we struggle to regain the old 
anchorage. But as that becomes hopeless, we 
gain simplicity and desperation enough to look up, 
and find God inviting us to a point far beyond 
where we were before: and with that in our eye, 
we immediately begin to float in the right direc- 
tion. 


.---It is very important for us to under- 
stand that we can confess Christ, and receive 
him, and avail ourselves of the good element of 
his life, without any preparation, without waiting 
for any improvement in our characters. Satan 
would have persons imagine that they must first 
get well, and then receive Christ. But the true 
way is to receive Christ, and get well afterwards. 


.---If you sacrifice your life to Christ, 
it brings you into rapport with him, and admits 
into your life the flow of his spirit ; not merely to 
dictate your acts, but to modify and direct your 
desires, and harmonize your desires with his. He 
sets before you his demands, and sways your 
desires into accordance with them, and so har- 
monizes your wishes with your duties. You can- 
not do this yourself, neither can the world do it 
for you; and no power but Christ can harmonize 
your wishes with what is demanded of you.— 
You may stand where you please, and be as inde- 
pendent as you please ; but still you are ina world 
where you have duties to perform. There is a 
demand for action—for labor toanend. It is de- 
manded and commanded, and no one can escape it. 
The laws of natnre will compel you to do some- 
thing; and it is Christ alone that can harmonize 
your wishes, desires and tastes, with what you 
are required todo. Itis Christ alone that can 
enable you to do as you please. 


----We are all anxious to prosper, 
and have a sense of prosperity; but if we are 
secking a sense of prosperity by looking at out- 
ward appearances, and the evidences of sight, we 
shall be disappointed. God will have to check 
our prosperity so that we shall not be able to see 
it, until we get where we are sure of prosperity 
without sight. We must not require the evi- 
dences of consciousness to believe that all things 
are working for our good. God will worry us 
from every retreat in that field of evidence. 


----The question may be asked, how 
Christ can be in us, and how it is legitimate for 
us to confess the fact, without the evidence of di- 
rect consciousness. We reply, There are facts in 
physiology, connected with every motion of our 
bodies, that are as transcendental and myste- 
rious as the fact of an indwelling Christ. In 
moving our arm, we do not feel the muscle that 
contracts and causes the motion. We cannot be- 
lieve and confess its existence on the ground of 


ground of science, because anatomists have ascer- 
tained and described the fact. On similar grounds 
we can believe and confess that Christ is in us.— 
‘The life is the light of men,’ though they do not 
know it. The Bible is a surer witness of what is 
true in our hearts, than any self-inspection can be. 
Unbelief stubbornly persists in taking the testi- 
mony of ignorant feelings, instead of being in- 
structed by the God who made man, and knows 
all about him. 





Chinese Governmental System. 
The emperors of China, in their appointment 
of officers, have practised a curious system of 
checks and balances, that probably has served 
much to strengthen their power. All the princi- 
pal officers in the provinces, are in a measure 
independent, of each other, holding separate com- 
mands, and are required to watch each other, and 
report deficiences, or whatever they may think 
In addition to this system 


“ According to the opin- 


In connection with this 


A few examples will suffice. 


THE 
EMPEROR. 


Tang Kinchau, president of the Board of Of- 


Shi Chiyen, president of the Board of Punish- 
ments, retains his usual strength and energies, 
and in the performance of his judicial duties 
has displayed perspicacity and cireumspection. 
The assistant cabinet minister and governor of 
Chihli province, Kishan, transacts the affairs of 
his government with faithfulness, and the mili- 
tary force under his control is well disciplined. 
Husunge, the governor of Shensi and Kansuli 
provinces, is cautions and prudent, and per- 
forms his duties with careful exactness. &c. 

Kweisan, subordinate minister of the Cab- 
inet, is hasty, and deficient, both in precision 
and capacity; he is ineapable of moving and 
acting for himself; let him take an inferior sta- 
tion, and receive an appointment in the sec- 
ond class of the guards. Yihtsih, vice-presi- 
dent of the Board of Works for Moukden, 
possesses but ordinary talents, and is incom- 
petent to the duties of his present office ; let 
him also take an inferior station, and be ap- 
pointed toa place in the first class of guards.— 
Wiliams’ History of China. 

EXAMPLES OF SELF-CONFESSION. 

The governor-general of Chibli requested 
severe punishment in 1832 for not having dis- 
covered a plotting demagogue who had colleet- 
ed several thousand adherents in his and the 
next provinces ; his request was granted. An 
admiral in the same province requests punish- 
ment for not having properly edueated his son, 
as he thereby went mad and wounded several 
people.— Jb. 

In regard to the effect of these singular regula- 
tions, Williams says: “the two form a peculiar 
and somewhat stringent check upon their intrigues 
and malyersation, making them, as Le Comte ob- 
serves, ‘exceeding circumspect and careful, and 
sometimes even virtuous, against their own inch- 
nations.’ ” 





The Narrow Mind, 

There is a quality in certain characters 
that obstructs their intellectual progress, 
and of course their spiritual growth, which 
has no better name perhaps than narrow- 
mindedness. It isnotignorance. An ig- 
norant person is not necessarily a narrow- 
minded person. A child does not know 
much; but it is not therefore narrow- 
minded, because its ignorance is no ob- 
struction in the way of its knowing more. 
The question. whether a person is narrow- 
minded or, liberal-minded, is not deter- 
mined at all by the amount of present 
knowledge he possesses, but by his state 
in relation to knowledge—by his being 
free or limited in its pursuit. A narrow- 
minded person is one who has come toa 
stand-still in respect to progress in knowl- 
edge of truth. Some obstruction has 
arisen in his mind, so that he is not free 
to go on and learn. 

This obstruction may be the effect of 
different causes. Perhaps he has learned 
so much that he has become puffed up 
and wise in his own conceit, This is one 
way by which the proper, child-like action 
of the mind toward truth may cease.— 
Again, a person may connect himself with 
a church or sect, and become so identified 
with its faith, as not to be able to deal 
fairly with any thing that rises up against 
it; or a person may identify himself with 
public opinion in such a way as to ob- 
struct his range of thought. A person 
may have liberty to pursue the truth 
in one direction and not in another.— 
For instance, he may be free in his 
investigation of physical science, while 
there mezy be a total obstruction in his 
mind in regard to spiritual science— 
But whether the obstruction is total or 
partial, if the man’s mind is not free to 
go forth in all directions, in a childlike 
spirit of inquiry, he is a narrow-minded 
person. 

Egotism, which wards off self-examina- 
tion, and shields us from a knowledge of 
ourselves, is a positive obstruction to our 
progress in the truth. If self-esteem works 
in us to keep us from discovering our im- 











ply between Liverpool and Portland. 


life has to be disentangled or dissected away from 


performance of special duties assigned to him. 


perfections, then we love ourselves better 
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than we love the truth, and the door of 
truth, in a very important direction, is 
closed against us—an obstrnction has 
arisen which holds us in a narrow-minded 
state. 

A person may be narrow-minded, be- 
cause he has been brought up in a way to 
give his body the lead; there has been an 
over-action of the animal, and too little 
cultivation of the intellectual, which makes 
it irksome to him to go into a manly ex- 
ercise of mind upon any subject. His 
mind is weak and feeble, instead of being 
firm and strong: this is doubtless the ob- 
struction to progress in many cases. 

The opposite of a narrow-minded state 
is one in which a man’s mind is free to 
act in all directions. His mind is ina 
state of docility and inquiry and activity, 
without any fixed system of thought to 
obstruct. Such a person is free from the 
binding of any sect or society, free from the 
binding of public opinion, free from the 
binding of egotism and animalism, and is 
on good terms with the universe of truth, 
and open to it. He is in a state of pro- 
gress without end. 

There is no possibility of such a state of 
mind as this, without the Spirit of God. 
The Spirit of truth, which is the essence 
of universal truth, is the only influence 
which can really hold the mind in a state 
of liberty, inquiry and progress. The 
Spirit of truth is of course the wisest of 
all spirits; there is universal knowledge 
in it; yet doubtless it has more fellowship 
with the mind of a little child than with 
any other class of minds. A little child 
has not learned enough to feel wise; he 
feels that he has all things to learn; he 
is docile and inquiring; curiosity is the 
very element of his existence. No natu- 
ral child, however, offers more than an 
approximation to the true thing; but it 
is the best illustration we have. The 
child’s mind is not a perfect example, be- 
cause although unobstructed, yet it is 
feeble and inactive. It is required of a 
liberal mind, not only to be free, but to 
be active and powerful; and that is only 
attained by fellowship with the Spirit of 
truth. 





Christ is as he was. 

If we believe that Jesus Christ “ is the 
same yesterday, to-day, and forever,” we 
have only to find cut what he was, to 
know what he 7s. He has once revealed 
himself familiarly to men, dwelling among 
them, and left a genuine representation 
of his spirit and character in the gospels, 
which he caused to be written. The his- 
tory of the Prijnitive church is also a store- 
house of materjal for forming an idea of 
what he was ; and all the true impressions 
we get of his character in that day, apply 
to his present character. If we conceive 
of the Jesus that then was, as conde- 
scending and compassionate, easy to be 
entreated, forgiving sins, comforting, and 
not condemning, he is the same now, If 


he was a companionable friend of men 
and women, he is not lessso now. If we 
appreciate his power to cast out devils, 
and heal diseases, and feed the hungry, 
when he was on earth, he has the same 
power still. If we believe he communi- 
cated his spirit to others, inspired his 
disciples with utterance, boldness, and 
unquenchable zeal, he can do the same 
now. If he was able then to give those 
who received him power to become the 
sons of God, he is able now; and all the 
grace and spiritual blessing which was 
bestowed then, is still in his hands to 





give, and his heart is still equally good. 


The circumstance that he is invisible 
should not affect our faith ; because when 
he was on the earth his personal presence 
was not necessary to the action of his 
spirit, He could heal a sick man ata 
distance by speaking the word only ; and 
he manifested his clairvoyance constantly. 
But what is more, when he ascended up 
on high, al? power was given him in heay- 
en and on the earth; and he promised his 
disciples that they should do greater 
works than he, because he went to the 
Father—which he fulfilled in their sub- 
sequent history. So that we must con- 
ceive of his ability as immensely increased, 
and his disposition not changed, by his 
personal absence. 

— oo 

—We heard a child to-day talking with his fa- 
ther about the census, After some questions and 
answers, the father said—‘The Lord has a great 
census to take: he numbers not only the men 
women and children, but every hair there is on 
their heads. ‘How can he? said the boy. 
‘What if he cannot heip it ? the father answer- 
ed;—‘I suppose he sees things so plain that he 
cannot help knowing how many hairs there are 
on your head, aky more than you can help knowing 
how many fingers there are on your hand.’ 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


FROM NEW YORK. 

The following letter—the third of the series— 
from our correspondent S. W., requires no particu- 
lar comment, except perhaps the remark that our 
ideas of infidelity and application of the term 
infidel, may not be so narrowly rigid as he sup- 
poses. We certainly have never called persons in 
his position infidels, for we have never met with 
such an one before. His confession of respect 
for the Bible and for Christ, is very different 
from what we have commonly met with in those 
that we call infidels. 

Troy, N. Y., Nov. 21st, 1853. 

Dear Friexps:— * * * [have 
finished my first perusal of the Berean, 
and have had a few days since to reflect 
upon it, and view its doctrines in their 
relative importance, and to consider my 
own relations to them and the more fully 
stated inculcations of the Circular. I 
desire to state them at this time both 
negatively and affirmatively. While it is 
not of any special importance or benefit 
indeed, to you, to know what I think, 
I see that you loye that relation to the 
readers of the Circular that makes an 
equal acquaintance. You wish to make 
them all members of one family. What 
can you do when you have the 2000 rea- 
ders that you want ? 

The rule of my intellectual life for a 
few years is expressed in the paragraph 
quoted on p. 41 of Mr. Noyes’s ‘Confes- 
sion of Religious Experience:’ a para- 
graph which I wish you would reprint in 
the Circular. I have endeavored with 
strictest scrutiny to divide between what 
I know, and what I only believe, or hope, 
or guess, to be true. My conclusions are, 
1. What I have experienced, I know. 2. 
Whatever I deduce by exercise of reason 
from my experience, and act upon, that, 
besides my knowledge,—and that only, I 
may truly say J believe. 3. Beliefs which 
are verified by life and experience, rise 
nearer and nearer to the rank of knowl- 
edge, and may be accordingly relied upon. 
Some beliefs become knowledge. 4, Things 
that are in my mind which I have not ex- 
perienced and do not act upon, though de- 
duced by exercise of reason, may be 
thoughts, or opinions, or guesses, but not 
knowledges or beliefs. Their truth or 
falsehood is yet to be ascertained. 

Thus History can never rise to the rank 
of knowledge, though it may come into 
belief. Science, so called, consists, in 
any man’s mind, partly of knowledge, 
partly of beliefs, and of guesses in large 
measure. But spiritual truths, by being 
lived, become knowledge in the highest 
sense. ‘If any man will do his will, he 
shall know of the doctrine.” (Jno. 7: 17.) 
And here has been my test of spiritual 
truths; whatever I have found to make 
me better and wiser when I have accept- 
ed it into my belief and lived upon it— 

















that J] consider to be true and good; it 
rises at last above all doubt, and in the 
firmament of my mind must shine like 
the stars, foreyer and ever. This meth- 
od of life has been the assaying fire, to 
test the gold and refine it. And it is 
my faith that one spiritual truth, truly 
lived and adhered to in humility and a 
teachable spirit, will lead one at last 
from all error and into all truth. As 
truth is the word of God, eyen the least 
portion of it may sanctify him who has it 
and gives himself to it. One grain of the 
good seed, if suffered to grow, may bear 
fruit for the garner. 

Starting thus from the extremest skep- 
ticism, or scrutiny of opinion, I have not 
yet accepted the Bible as an authorita- 
tive revelation from God. Here seems to 
arise an important difference between us, 
—and you generally apply the term ‘ In- 
fidel’ to those in this position. That name 
means a ‘ faithless one’—which I am not ; 
for I have a firm faith in things unseen 
and spiritual, and stand by that faith, for 
life and death. The difference between 
us is lessened by these facts. 1. I con- 
sider the Bible to be the great source of 
Spiritual truths to mankind, under the 
guidance and instruction of the Spir- 
it of God. 2. I regard the writers of the 
Bible, (most of them, at least,) to have 
been inspired—specially fitted by the in- 
fluence of God to apprehend and utter 
these spiritual truths. 3. I humbly and 
reverently recognize the fact of inspira- 
tion ; the gift of the enlightening Spir- 
it of God to those who seek him and 
love him—to the pure in heart, who sce 
God—to those who hope to see him as he 
is; and in that hope, purify themselves as 
he is pure. 

Thus, then, I cannot profess agreement 
with you in those doctrines of the Sec- 
ond Coming, the Resurrection, &c., which 
can only be established by the authority 
of the scriptures; though, as these are 
some of them intimately connected with 
the difficulties I have had in thus acknowl- 
edging the Bible as authority, I have 
reason to hope that these views may clear 
away the obstacles, so that we may come 
to common grounds. The same is true of 
the doctrines of the Origin of Evil, the 
Nature of Hades, the nature of the Pun- 
ishment of the Wicked, the Abolition of 
Death, &c., &e. 

Passing from these points to the doc- 
trines of Theocracy and Communism, I 
cannot but believe that God owns all 
things, and that all governments should 
be his vicegerents. The claims of private 
property, and of governmental or other 
authority except under God, are usurpa- 
tions. All social theories, and political 
ones, must square with these doctrines, 
and selfishness and sin can and must be 
abolished, that God may reign on earth 
as in heaven. 

But I recognize as your central doc- 
trine, THE INDWELLING Curist ; the doc- 
trine that the spirit of Christ, or Christ 
as a spirit and as our life and light, 
comes and dwells in our hearts, and saves 
us from sin, and keeps us from the evil 
one, and is in us the hope of glory: thus, 
that whatever good we do is not of our 
own merit, but of this spirit, so that we 
glory not in ourselves, but in God that 
worketh in us. This doctrine I fully be- 
lieve, and freely confess I know that there 
is a power within me that works against 
the power of evil, and that this is the 
power of God made manifest in Christ. 
He leads me, teaches, strengthens, and 
purifies me, and I trust him to save me 
from all sin and evil, and lead me into 
all truth. I dare not say that he has freed 
me from the power of the evil one, though 
I long to be able to do so; but I confess 
him within me a spirit of perseverance 
and of victory, that overcometh the world: 
and the spirit of fear and of bondage is 
taken away. And throughout the world, 
let those be my brothers and sisters and 
friends in whom is the indwelling Christ. 
I am theirs; let them be mine; whatever 
of time, or space, or circumstance, or 


opinion may separate us, let this be our 
uniting bond. And though disciples of 
Christ may not recognize me as one of 
them, because of my opinions, or want of 
opinions, or because of my rejection ot 
forms and rites and doctrines to which 
they hold, because working in the name 
of Christ I follow not with them, I still 
must love them and cleave to them as I 
see in them that spirit that was in Jesus, 
our Lord,—the indwelling Christ. 
Yours truly, 8. W. 


FROM OHIO, 
Cuyahoga Falls, Dec. 12, 1853. 

We wish to testify at this time that 
the kingdom of God has come; and that 
his tabernacle is with men. We also 
confess an indwelling Christ, a second 
advent Savior, endowed with power to 
lead captivity captive and swallow up 
death in victory, securing us in righteous- 
ness and peace and joy in the Holy Ghost. 
Surrounded by death in all its variety of 
forms, we are oftentimes weak and faint, 
but when we are weak, then are we strong. 
Through death comes life. Who will pre- 
sume to limit the grace of God through 
Christ, saying, Thus far shalt thou go and 
no farther ? None, I am sure, but children 
and unbelievers. ‘Fools rush in where 
angels fear to tread.’ 

We are aware that the Circular can 
do very well without complimentary re- 
marks from us, but we are desirous of 
thanking it for much useful instruction 
received, Witha heart and mind but par- 
tially enlightened by gospel faith, and 
still finding myself drawn within the 
power of the resurrection, it has been of 
great service to me. 

I do not wish to be understood to con- 
sider it our greatest, or only good in the 
way of edification, but an important part 
of the great whole which God is giving 
to his children. God through his beauti- 
ful providence, has given us a Berean a 
short time since, for which we humbly 
thank him. We can see quite clearly, 
having it proved to us in various parts of 
scripture, that when we are fully possessed 
of Christ, we shall draw life and edifica- 
tion from all things. Then in every sense 
all things will be ours, whether Paul, or 
Apollos, or Cephas, or the world, or life, 
or death, or things present, or things to 
come, all will be ours,-—and we are 
Christ’s, and Christ is God’s. 1 Cor. 3: 
22, 23. Yours, through the atonement 
of Christ, Mary GRENELL. 








FROM VERMONT. 
Putney, Dec. 18, 1853. 

Dear Brooxtyn:—Be assured that I 
sympathize with you in your labors of 
love, in editing and publishing the Cir- 
cular, and regret the necessity which 
compelled you to call the attention ot its 
readers, (especially those of them living 
in the different Communes) to the adver- 
tisement, specifying its wants. 

It is an interesting and encouraging 
idea, that we are mediums of the spirit 
and resurrection-life of Christ to one 
another, and to all who are susceptible of 
being attiliated to him. One of the most 
important agencies by which we are to 
become mediums of Christ and the Primi- 
tive church to the world, is the Press.— 
It seems to me that through this instru- 
mentality, we as Bible Communists, can 
most effectually establish, and lay claim 
to the title of mediums of Christ. You 
may regard me (by the grace of God) as 
a contributor to your columns, and a co- 
worker with you in establishing the king- 
dom of God on earth. 

I feel a new interest in the Circular, 
and I expect that my interest in sustain- 
ing it will correspond to my appreciation 
of it as an organ of the Primitive church. 
I can do ail things (said Paul) through 
Christ which strengtheneth me. This 
language of Paul is as true of any other 
believer in Christ, as it was of him. 
Here is scope for the most laudable am- 
bition, and the highest aspirations of 
which the mind of man is susceptible. 





J L. BAKER. 
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